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sight of the author's idiosyncrasies of opinion and sentiment, 
we are increasingly impressed with the large scope of his ge- 
nius, the lofty earnestness of his spirit, and the nobleness of 
his aim and endeavor. 



Art. VI. — Essays, Biographical and Critical; or, Studies of 
Character. By Henry T. Tuckerman. Boston : Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 475. 

When we consider the large space which Biography neces- 
sarily occupies in literature, engrossing so many of the shelves 
of our libraries, its always prominent position in the reading 
of all nations, and of late its rapid extension and encroach- 
ment upon History itself; when we look, too, at the obvious 
dangers and temptations attending its composition, it cer- 
tainly appears that biography, as an art, denned in its range 
and exhibitions by critical and moral laws, has received far 
less attention from the world than the importance of the sub- 
ject demands. In our own day, particularly, when there are 
more " Lives " written in proportion to the bulk of literature 
than ever before, there is less deference to rule, and apparently 
less sense of responsibility, in their preparation than ever before. 
Every man fortunate or unhappy enough to come into posses- 
sion of a trunk full of papers relating to some departed man 
or woman of eminence, — nor is it always necessary that the 
man or woman should have departed this life, or that the emi- 
nence be unquestionable, — thinks himself ipso facto qualified 
to set up as a biographer. In many instances, it would be 
quite as sufficient a justification for the work, if a simple citi- 
zen, uneducated to the calling, were, on falling into posses- 
sion of a stone quarry, a plantation of timber, and a chest of 
carpenter's tools, at once to set about the construction, with 
his own hands, of a church or a state-house. Nay, there would 
be a much greater probability of success in the case of the ex- 
tempore carpenter than in that of the unqualified biographer ; 
since the one deals with tangible material agencies, and the 
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other with metaphysical, spiritual forces, and in the economy 
of the world a thousand may fittingly use their hands where 
one is permitted, in this way, profitably to employ his brains. 
It is time this matter should be a little looked into. More 
persons have an interest in it than may be at first thought im- 
agined. Genius, talent, high position, are in hourly danger, 
and alas for the literature of the nineteenth century and the 
burdens we are imposing upon posterity ! low life, mediocrity, 
dulness itself, — these afford no protection from the biograph- 
ical assassins swarming in all directions. " There are biog- 
raphers abroad ! " as Sydney Smith sounded the alarm at a 
breakfast with Jeffrey, when Moore announced the misfortune 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, " falling into the hands of such a 
biographer as Campbell." Poor Moore ! it was well he did 
not foresee his own fate in the murderous pages of Russell. 

There are two comprehensive, indispensable conditions 
which we should insist upon, were we laying down the 
conditions of valuable biographical labor. One is, that the 
undertaker should be an able literary workman, profoundly 
skilled in that department of letters ; the other is, that he 
should be not only a good, but a wise man. Under the 
first requisition, we would place all that relates to the col- 
lection of materials and their adjustment. It embraces un- 
wearied diligence, conscientious verification, skill in the dis- 
position of parts, — all that can be done by industry and 
talent. These, however, can go but a very little way without 
the infusion of a more subtile moral and intellectual element, 
which includes at once sober judgment and imaginative sym- 
pathy, sitting together with consenting counsels on one throne. 
When we consider how perplexed and tangled is all human 
motive and action, how " the web of our life," as the great 
dramatist feelingly reminds us, " is of a mingled yarn, good 
and ill together," how " our virtues would be proud, if our 
faults whipped them out, and our crimes would despair, if they 
were not cherished by our virtues," how little the most faith- 
ful and rigid self-examination teaches us to know of ourselves, 
and how much less we can possibly know of others, were all 
that speech could tell or pen reveal communicated to us, — 
when, too, the reverence, the love, the commiseration, due to 
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human life rise before us, — we must stand abashed at the 
magnitude and sacredness of the biographer's work. 

The chief defect in recent narratives of the kind under con- 
sideration, artistically regarded, is that they confound the prov- 
ince of Memoirs with that of Biography. We ask for a fin- 
ished result, and are shown a collection of materials. Diaries, 
letters, miscellaneous writings, the reminiscences of friends, 
are thrown together in one heap, with editorial labor in slight 
proportion to the mass, and the heap is called a biography. 
The obvious objection to all this at first sight is, that human 
life is too short, and human occupations too multifarious 
and pressing, for the great mass of mankind to master these 
voluminous compositions. They are not merely long, but 
they are tedious. The reader's journey is to be measured, 
not only by the number of pages, but by the difficulties un- 
necessarily placed in the way of his progress. He impatiently 
asks, as this controversy in detail, or that bundle of confused 
facts, this toilsome correspondence, or that self-reproaching 
journal, is spread out before him, why the self-styled biog- 
rapher has not digested these crudities for him. It is his 
work. The book has been bought under a delusive belief 
that this particular labor had been performed, and the sale 
is a deception. The reader has embarked with his author as 
a cabin passenger, and finds himself, before he is fairly out at 
sea, compelled to work his passage. We could point to nu- 
merous instances of this substitution of Memoirs, or biograph- 
ical commonplace books, — " quarries," as Jean Paul called 
them, — for proper biographies. There has scarcely been of 
late an exception. Even that admirably toned work, Lock- 
hart's Life of Scott, is encumbered by Diary and Correspond- 
ence. So, too, is it with the volumes devoted to the memory 
of Southey, Wordsworth, Charles Lamb, Haydon, Arnold, 
Taylor of Norwich, Francis Horner, and, last and most piti- 
ably, Thomas Moore. It is true that these are presented as 
Memoirs, but they are substitutes for biography, and must for 
some time fill its place ; for what makes the compiler of Me- 
moirs especially accountable is, that his prior possession of 
the requisite material excludes the biographer. Would it not 
be better to publish correspondence simply as correspondence, 
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and diaries and miscellaneous writings by themselves, as 
such ? If this were done, it would frequently at once ap- 
pear that the author had a new claim to the admiration of 
posterity. Men have before now acquired a distinct reputa- 
tion on the strength of a diary, and the separate publication 
of letters is an old custom of English literature, which we 
would not willingly find disused. The composition of letters 
worth printing at all entitles the writer to a niche — it may be, 
compared with that of others, a small one, yet an indepen- 
dent rank — in the great Valhalla of authorship. Why merge 
the glittering honors in the obscurity of a dull biographer's 
unsatisfactory labors ? The American practice in this respect 
is better than the English. It gives us pleasure to see in three 
new and important publications the proper distinction pre- 
served. The Letters of Fisher Ames, of John Adams, and of 
Daniel Webster have been appropriately presented to the pub- 
lic as independent publications. 

If we are to look anywhere now-a-days for biography proper, 
— biography of the old school of Plutarch, of Izaak Walton, 
of Dr. Johnson, — we may expect to find it in the leading Re- 
views ; and, indeed, it is frequently to be found there in per- 
fection when such writers as Carlyle, Macaulay, Isaac Taylor, 
Henry Rogers, Charles Kingsley, or John Forster (of the Exam- 
iner newspaper), hold the pen. Here frequently the operose 
and confused labors of the memoir-writers are digested, and 
brought to the public in a form and style worthy of lasting 
fame. These writers have the rare art of combining facts 
with principles, instead of overlaying principles with facts. 
Biography, like History in the old saying of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, is Philosophy teaching by example. The 
mind of that ill-defined, yet none the less real existence, 
the " general reader," is to be held for no long time by mere 
abstractions ; he calls aloud for the concrete, and unless you 
throw in fact or anecdote speedily, his " generalship " is asleep. 
If we are to have again a new school of biographers, worthy 
to associate with such masters of the art as Johnson, they will 
be educated, we predict, in the Reviews. 

These are, so to speak, mechanical conditions of biography. 
We would now say a few words more particularly of certain 
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of its moral aspects. Here we may place ourselves at the 
feet of a great philosopher, whose counsels are the inspiration 
and solace of life, — one with the true, the supreme generosity 
of the poetic and the Christian mind, — a man self-denying, 
prudent, exacting more from himself than from others, asking 
little from the world, and yet pleading in that very world, 
which insulted his noble course by frequent contempt, for a 
liberality and kindness among its denizens which they grudged 
to one another. To William Wordsworth we are indebted 
for the seminal principle of genuine biography in its moral 
relations. The occasion which led him to write upon this 
subject is noticeable. When it was proposed to republish Dr. 
Currie's Life of Burns, which was thought to have laid bare 
too recklessly the poet's vices and defects, a friend of Burns 
applied to Wordsworth, as one well known to be of genial 
sympathy, kind forbearance, and just reverence towards the 
subject of the Memoir, to vindicate bis injured reputation. 
Wordsworth replied in " A Letter to a Friend of Robert 
Burns," in which, with much sound advice on the treatment 
of the Scottish poet's peculiar frailties, he rises to the consid- 
eration of a general law of biography. 

"You will probably agree with me in opinion," he write?, "that 
biography, though differing in some essentials from works of fiction, is 
nevertheless, like them, an art, — an art, the law 5 of which are deter- 
mined by the imperfections of our nature and the constitution of society. 
Truth is not here, as in the sciences, and in natural philosophy, to be 
sought without scruple and promulgated for its own sake, upon the 
mere chance of its being serviceable ; but only for obviously justifying 
purposes, moral or intellectual. Only to philosophy enlightened by the 
affections does it belong justly to estimate the claims of the deceased on 
the one hand, and of the present and future generations on the other, 
and to strike a balance between them." 

There is thus an art in morals, in our perceptions and our 
charities, in the domain of feeling as in the regions of knowl- 
edge. We must feel and judge by a high aesthetic standard. 
If we do not, if we are willing tamely to surrender our spirit- 
ual selves to the unpractised handling of every conceited blun- 
derer who approaches them, then is life indeed cheapened 
in the present, and when we come to leave it, we may be 
said to sneak out of it rather than to die. 
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This prevailing lack of reverence is especially damaging 
to the reputation of men of genius. Their lives should be 
taken as a whole, in the aggregate of their best powers and 
performances. Yet how often is the judgment affected, and 
the opportunity for the cultivation and enjoyment of the ra- 
tional and moral faculties thwarted, by the prevalence of pet- 
ty detraction ! It is the small change — the currency of gos- 
sip, defamation, and scandal — which passes freely from hand 
to hand, "while the solid ingots of virtue and nobility are laid 
up unseen in secret repositories. A man should not be con- 
demned for minor blemishes, if his life, as a life, in the sum 
of its actions has for the most important part been sacred to 
lofty thought or deed. Take Wordsworth himself. If any 
man has lived a purer, nobler, better life, one entitled to more 
sympathy and respect, in this nineteenth century, we have yet 
to hear of him. But what is the tendency of the personal 
anecdotes afloat concerning him ? For the most part, to con- 
vey the impression that he was a vain, pragmatical, conceited 
admirer of himself and despiser of others, jealous of any 
rival near his poetic throne, and an habitual contemner of the 
progress of his age. These are the motes placed in the ob- 
ject-glass of the telescope, which, magnified a thousand-fold, 
become spots on the sun. Very many form their opinion of 
the man from such personal talk, taking the most obvious 
interpretation of the alleged facts as the true one ; while, if 
these stories were examined, it would probably be found that 
there was some noble and worthy element of thought in- 
volved in each and every one of them. A man may be a 
severe critic on his contemporaries for the love of truth and 
out of a sense of justice, as well as from a petty spite. No 
one should stultify himself to admire the weakness of a friend. 
In accordance with this canon, we think it will be found, on 
examination of Wordsworth's criticisms and opinions, that 
they are always in obedience to some high law of judgment. 
Again, his seclusion at the lakes, and his absorption of mind 
in his own poetic creations, are surely entitled to our regard, 
since they were sacrifices, so to speak, made for our advan- 
tage in the perfection of the verse to which they gave birth. 
Had the poet been less concentrated, had he watched less the 

vol. lxxxiv. — no. 175. 36 
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motions of his own mind, he would have been so much the 
less the peculiar poet that he is. Yet how many will tell you 
of the awkwardness, the rusticity, the egotism, or the vanity, of 
the man ; and how few will really take to their hearts the moral 
grandeur behind all these exhibitions ! The friends of Words- 
worth seem to have been not unaware of this tendency, and 
the Memoirs published by Dr. Christopher Wordsworth sup- 
ply abundance of material to counteract it. Perhaps they go 
too far in an opposite direction, in deprecating any life being 
written beyond that inscribed by the poet with his own hand ' 
on his own works. The public will not be content with this, 
and there is danger that the dissuasive will throw the task, 
when it is undertaken, into inferior hands. 

To take another example of a reputation likely to be en- 
dangered by injudicious biography, — and an example as far 
as possible removed from the last, — there is Thomas Moore, 
as man and poet the opposite of William Wordsworth. 
What is the general character of Moore, as revealed to us 
by those who were best qualified to pronounce a verdict ? — 
for an opinion in such a case is tantamount to a judicial 
verdict, influenced by similar laws of judgment, weighing 
of testimony, and balancing ot probabilities. It is that he 
was a kind, genial, amiable man, faithful, so far as we have 
learned, to his friendships, proud of his wife, and devotedly at- 
tached to her. That he was an habitually industrious, pains- 
taking, consequently, in many respects, a self-denying man, 
his writings show, in their aggregate, and not less when looked 
at in detail, being, for the most part, productions requiring an 
infinite deal of skill, tact, and patient elaboration. These 
writings, moreover, evince a delicate susceptibility of heart, 
an aptness for pleasurable emotions, clearly indicative, to a 
student of the passions, of a corresponding sense of the bur- 
dens and the sadness of life. The author died and was 
buried, attended through the melancholy close of his ca- 
reer by the sympathy of thousands throughout the world, 
to whom his wit and song were " household words." If 
there was a man, in the walks of the richly endowed liter- 
ature of the nineteenth century, of whom the world thought 
kindly, it was Thomas Moore. Suddenly a biographer ap- 
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pears upon the stage, and our intelligent friend and senti- 
mental companion is presto converted into something like 
a zany and a hypocrite. We would not object to the pres- 
ervation, or even to the publication, of Moore's Diary, at a 
suitable time and in a suitable manner. Had Lord John 
Russell been faithful to his trust, or had he displayed the 
diligence and acumen demanded, at the present day, of the 
veriest literary hack, there were materials in the Diary which 
would have enriched a true biography, — a biography that 
might have been made one of the most satisfactory and en- 
joyable in the language, — one which, without departing from 
truth and justice, might have presented the picture of, upon 
the whole, an amiable life, not without weaknesses, but re- 
deemed by many virtues. As it is, a careless, fragmen- 
tary note-book is thrown to us to make what we can of 
it ; and as it contains little but memoranda of dinners and 
jokes, and jottings of preliminary studies for books, the con- 
clusion is forced upon us that Moore was a sensualist and 
a trifler, habitually neglecting his home ; while, as for his 
learning, it becomes mere desultory reading when we see 
how it was picked up. There are many far more solid men 
who could not stand these tests. If we were to peep into 
the privacy of our learned friend, the eloquent pastor whose 
praise is in all the churches, and see from what flowers and 
in what pastures this Attic bee extracts his honey, would he 
be likely to fare better with the mass of uneducated judg- 
ments? or would the grave judge, who has perhaps picked 
up his last scrap of sententious wisdom, which is so much 
admired in intelligent circles, in the desultory conversation 
of the omnibus, or a paragraph in some trifling newspaper ? 
or the great statesman, — what if we had his candid diary ? 

Was there ever a better reputation of the respectable his- 
torical kind, dignified in the state and embalmed in affairs, 
than that of Samuel Pepys, Secretary of the Admiralty to the 
Duke of York, a stanch business support of Old England, 
when that venerable personage seemed fast sinking to de- 
struction ? A wig never covered fairer pretensions ; the pro- 
tecting mantle of a college never enveloped more decently the 
shoulders of a patron. Pepys was floating gallantly down 
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to posterity, a stately frigate on the tide of time, till one 
day an inopportune discovery in the bookcase which he 
had bequeathed to Magdalen College, Cambridge, disclosed 
a diary carefully concealed in cipher. The disguise was 
soon penetrated, and dignified Pepys stood revealed to the 
world a laughing-stock, a dear companion in folly of the 
best of us, the sport of wits, the jest of everybody, the de- 
rision of Punch. The stolid, respectable, solemn elephant 
was suddenly converted into a chattering, wanton ape ; the 
stately frigate, into a whiffling pinnace with ribbons for cord- 
age. Yet, in reality, Pepys, diary and petty confessional to 
the contrary notwithstanding, was a highly respectable char- 
acter, and deserves esteem according to his place in English 
history. 

Such considerations as this example may suggest will thus 
rescue the memory of Moore from the immediate ill effects 
of his noble biographer's lack of judgment ; but no little 
mischief has been done for some time to come. The pa- 
tient will recover from this serious biographic attack ; but 
a partial paralysis will cling to his memory for ever. 

Happy is it that we may turn for a moment to one shining 
example in English literature, where the characters of the 
good and eminent were not sacrificed to the irreverent pur- 
suit of scandal and gossip ; but where, on the contrary, a 
genial, kindly spirit, observingly distilling the " soul of 
goodness in things evil," covers our degenerate nature with 
the warm mantle of Christian charity. To a linen-draper of 
London, English character owes this unaccustomed honor. 
Izaak "Walton, mercer of Cornhill, the cheery, benevolent 
fisherman, whose memory is fragrant with the perfume of the 
airs and fields in which he loved to live, better yet, received 
a higher inspiration from the society of the good men with 
whom he was privileged to associate. His quiet simplicity 
and good nature — we would emphasize the word good, for 
the phrase has lost much of its force by repetition ■ — gave 
him an entrance to poets, divines, philosophers, and princes. 
Herbert, Donne, Hooker, Sanderson, Wotton, will ever be as- 
sociated with his labors. The lives of these men are sung by 
him in a kind of humano-seraphic strain, as if the worthy and 
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noble were alone worth preserving. He cared nothing for 
minor blemishes. It was enough for him that the sun shone ; 
why darken its glories to detect its spots ? To the honor and 
for the solace of human nature, there is one book of biography 
to which we may turn, where jealousy and detraction have 
no place, — where virtue appears more virtuous, — where we 
breathe, as it were, a balmy air of goodness. " In an ancient 
inscription yet extant," writes Archdeacon Zouch, in a bi- 
ography which has caught the colors of the pious fisherman's 
own style, " it is said of a Roman citizen, that he knew not 
how to speak injuriously, — nescivit maledicere. We may 
observe of Izaak Walton, that he was ignorant how to write 
of any man with acrimony and harshness. The mild spirit 
of moderation breathes almost in every page." But the 
purest and highest compliment to Walton is from a poet 
who lavished no unthinking eulogy. Wordsworth has em- 
balmed his memory in a sonnet among the Ecclesiastical 
Sketches : — 

" There are no colors in the fairest sky 
So fair as these. The feather, whence the pen 
Was shaped that traced the lives of these good men, 
Dropped from an Angel's wing. "With moistened eye 
We read of faith and purest charity 
In Statesman, Priest, and humble Citizen : 
O could we copy their mild virtues, then 
What joy to live, what blessedness to die ! 
Methinks their very names shine still and bright ; 
Apart, — like glowworms on a summer night ; 
Or lonely tapers when from far they fling 
A guiding ray ; or seen, like stars on high, 
Satellites burning in a lucid ring 
Around meek Walton's heavenly memory." 

Was there not detraction and scandal to be picked up of 
each and every of these "satellites"? Doubtless; for they 
were human and surrounded by men. The profound peni- 
tence and self-abasement of George Herbert's poems will tell 
you that he, at least, thought himself no saint, and the rest 
would give the same verdict of self-condemnation. Yet why 
for ever shroud the sunshine of virtue by the baleful shadow 
36* 
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of vice ? When the body rejoices in the warmth of noonday, 
do we call for the chill of midnight ? Why treat the soul to 
less curative regimen ? Has not goodness, being positive, its 
welcome heat, while the negative, vice, repels, shrinks, dwarfs, 
" freezes the genial current of the soul " ? Granting that Wal- 
ton, judged by knowing modern biographers and critics, was 
partial in his love of goodness and deficient in censure, we 
will admit that some of his successors have a keener scent for 
carrion and decay. 

With these illustrations of a fruitful theme, we pass to a 
brief notice of the Biographical Essays by Mr. Tuckerman, 
who will readily, for the sake of a favorite subject, forgive our 
so long keeping him in the antechamber after his name and 
" title " have been announced at the head of this article. 

The " essays " which compose the volume before us are 
thirty in number, ranging over wide fields of history, litera- 
ture, and art, including celebrities of the Old World and the 
New. There is, however, a principle of selection in the varie- 
ty. Though the original intention does not appear of choos- 
ing these various personages peculiarly as " representative 
men," yet there is evidently an undercurrent of taste which 
has led to this result, — the mind of the writer naturally 
attaching itself to seminal principles of character. Thus we 
have Lord Chesterfield, the Man of the World ; Sir Kenelm 
Digby, the Modern Knight; Richard Savage, the Literary 
Adventurer ; George Berkeley,, the Christian Philosopher ; 
Joseph Addison, the Lay Preacher. In other cases, the des- 
ignation has somewhat the look of an afterthought, — as if 
the names were supplied to fill out the table of contents on a 
certain plan. Thomas Campbell, the Popular Poet ; John 
Constable, the Landscape Painter; DeWitt Clinton, the Na- 
tional Economist, — are well enoftgh, but hardly distinctive 
enough. It has the air of " ticketing " the goods for a shop 
window, — one of the last charges to be brought against Mr. 
Tuckerman in a generation of authors tainted with the sins 
of advertising, puffing, and pretentiousness of all sorts. He 
has done his work far too well, quite too unobtrusively, to 
be for a moment exposed to this reproach. It is not that the 
epithets in question involve any assumptions, not made good 
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by the text. On the contrary, they fall short of the variety of 
motive and action exhibited in the Essays, — and this diversity 
of treatment includes, in many instances, a special analysis of 
the particular vocation of the subject. For example, under 
Lord Chesterfield, the relation of manners to life is con- 
sidered ; under Boone, we have a view of border and hunt- 
ing life in its general conditions ; Lafitte brings us an essay 
on the philosophy of finance ; Pellico, a sketch of Carbona- 
rism in Italy ; and so with others. We would suggest, how- 
ever, that, in any future classification of the author's writings 
in this department, of which the present volume, though ex- 
tensive, forms but a small portion, these particular inscrip- 
tions should be dropped. It is sufficient for method and 
order that an arrangement be made with reference to a few 
general classes, simply to avoid the confusion of a helter-skel- 
ter crowd. 

As several of not the least valuable of these Biographical 
Essays, including Sterne, De Foe, Berkeley, Sydney Smith, 
Franklin, and Washington, have already appeared in this 
Review, it is the less necessary for us to speak in detail 
of the author's peculiar handling. Suffice it to say, that 
the subjects have been well selected, and that, with a judi- 
cious combination of fact and reflection, they are handled 
with facility and literary ability in style, and with harmony 
and unity of purpose, — all properties which imply well- 
trained mental habits. When old topics are chosen, they are 
such — " nature's great stereotypes " — as are worthy of being 
kept in perpetually fresh remembrance ; and they have often 
the addition of new facts, while they are always made freshly 
interesting by an appropriate strain of sentiment. In several 
cases the materials of voluminous, diffuse documentary pub- 
lications are drawn together within the narrow and profitable 
limits of the Essay, with no little skill. In others we have 
valuable foreign materials, as in the sketches of Lafitte, 
Chateaubriand, D'Azeglio, Leopardi, Silvio Pellico, simi- 
larly concentrated, — presenting to us not unfrequently the 
results of personal observation and experience, as well as of 
extensive reading. 

These are obvious conditions of sketches of this class. 
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There is one paramount quality, a characteristic which runs 
throughout the volume, which is peculiarly Mr. Tuckerman's 
own, — a certain sympathy, breadth, and generosity of treat- 
ment. A good subject may be safely left with him. It is the 
curse of much writing of this description, that it falls into the 
hands of literary hacks and jobbers, with more of the scandal- 
monger than the gentleman in their composition, — the valets 
of letters, to whom no worth or eminence, however well tried or 
exalted, is heroic. With the small revilers and detractors, the 
" minute philosophers " of the ridiculous, the foul cellar-rats 
who gnaw at the foundations of mighty edifices, Mr. Tucker- 
man has no sympathy. There are eulogists with the sting of 
satire in their very benevolence, critics whose praise has the fla- 
vor of their censorship, and whose censorship is brutality and 
insult. With them the composer of a book is an unconvicted 
felon waiting at the bar for judgment, not as he should be 
received, a gentleman, perhaps a stranger, to whom every law 
of courtesy and hospitality is to be unstintingly applied. The 
vice of fault-finding for the sake of fault-finding is a chronic 
malady in the catalogue of the ailments of men of letters. We 
know not, indeed, which is the more melancholy exhibition, to 
" wonder with a foolish face of praise," or to " hint a fault and 
hesitate dislike." The preference depends upon the choice 
between a weak head and a bad heart. 

As an example of Mr. Tuckerman's mode of introducing his 
subjects, we may select the following preamble to his sketch 
of Robert Fulton. The author in this and other cases seems 
setting his mind in tune for his theme by a preliminary 
overture. 

" A celebrated geographer speaks of the State of New York as an 
epitome or type of the whole country, — representing the grand scale of 
its waters, the productiveness of its soil, and the picturesque beauty of 
its scenery. An analogous character may be recognized in the intel- 
lectual history of the State. "Without the universal mental culture and 
the special literary development of New England, New York has given 
birth to men remarkable for comprehensive minds and social efficiency, 
such as Hamilton, Livingston, Jay, Morris, and Clinton ; with whom 
originated liberal schemes of polity, and a great system of internal im- 
provements. They proved wise and eloquent advocates of our national 
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welfare ; and justice refers us continually to their important services as 
the basis of much of our existent prosperity, freedom, and advancement. 
There was a scope, hospitality, and self-respect in their character, which 
betokened a noble race ; and their names ever awaken sentiments of 
patriotic elation. It seems not less appropriate that a region of inland 
seas, with an ocean on one side and a vast extent of country on the 
other, — the state that links the eastern and western portions of the 
confederacy, and whose metropolis is the commercial port of the na- 
tion, — should have been the scene of triumph to the mechanician who 
first successfully applied steam to navigation, and thus supplied the 
grand desideratum to our physical resources and social unity. The in- 
terests of agriculture, commerce, and education were intimately depen- 
dent on the experiment. Facility of intercourse between the island of 
Manhattan and the banks of her two rivers instantly enlarged her local 
power, while we are only now beginning to realize the political in- 
fluence and new avenues of wealth incident to the same rapid and fre- 
quent communication with Europe and the Pacific. Both the results 
and the origin of Fulton's inventive energy are, therefore, naturally as- 
sociated with New York ; and the corporation of the city did but re- 
spond to a universal public sentiment, when they gave his name to the 
thoroughfare extending through three sections of as many cities brought 
together by steam ferriage. The first steamboat voyage through Long 
Island Sound and up the Hudson, as well as the launch of the first 
steam-frigate, are among the memorable reminiscences upon which our 
elder citizens yet expatiate with enthusiasm, while the waters around 
now literally swarm with the improved and restless progeny of those 
comparatively recent achievements. 

" ' See how yon flaming herald treads 

The ridged and rolling waves, 
As, clambering o'er their crested heads, 

She hows her surly slaves ! 
"With foam before, and fire behind, 

She rends the clinging sea, 
That flies before the roaring wind, 

Beneath her hissing lee. 

" ' "With dashing wheel and lifting keel, 

And smoking torch on high, 
"When winds are loud and billows reel, 

She thunders foaming by ; 
"When seas are silent and serene, 

With even beams she glides, 
The sunshine glimmering through the green, 

That skirts her gleaming sides.' 
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" The Patent Office at Washington affords an extraordinary demon- 
stration of the predominance of mechanical talent in the country ; but 
it is in special and limited machines, in refinements upon old inventions, 
and in cleverness of detail, that this aptitude is chiefly indicated ; there 
is more evidence of ingenuity than genius. Yet this characteristic of 
the American mind, which reached its acme in Franklin, is not without 
its higher types of development ; men who unite to a taste for mechan- 
ics a comprehensive view of their utility and possible results ; who have 
combined with a knowledge of material laws a rare sagacity in their 
application ; and possessed both the faculty to invent and the enthu- 
siasm and strength of moral purpose to advocate inventions of a kind 
essentially adapted to modify society, and advance the condition of the 
whole world. Such mechanicians are philosophers as well as artisans, 
and work in the spirit of a broad and philanthropic intelligence. They 
illustrate most effectively the true dignity of labor, by relieving human- 
ity of its greatest burdens, and enlisting brain as well as muscle, and 
nature's mysterious agency not less than man's intelligence and hardi- 
hood."— pp. 121-123. 

We have another instance of this generalization in the body 
of a paper, refuting the popular fallacy. 

" It is a common error to attribute mechanical invention to a happy 
chance ; but no branch of human pursuit more directly originates in 
the calculating energy of the mind. It is the result of practical think- 
ing ; and the greatest inventors assure us that the intervals of their ex- 
perimental toil are occupied with intense meditation upon the means 
and ends, the relation of matter and laws, or the process of overcoming 
a special difficulty. Whittemore, the inventor of the card-machine, one 
of the most ingenious and intricate of inventions, after having accom- 
plished everything desired except bending the wires, was completely 
baffled; the subject haunted him day and night, and he declares that, 
while pondering upon it, he fell asleep, and the method came to him in 
a dream, which he instantly adopted on waking, and with entire suc- 
cess. Blanchard, the clever boy, who, at the age of thirteen, invented 
a machine for paring apples, based on observation of the graduating 
action of the thumb, when the process was done by hand, while riding 
in a wagon and musing on the obstacles to manufacturing gun-stocks by 
machinery, suddenly conceived the whole principle of turning irregular 
forms, and cried out, like Archimedes, at the idea, which he afterwards 
realized and patented. Watt's early practice as a mathematical-instru- 
ment maker, and his subsequent studies as an engineer, prepared him 
to improve so essentially the steam-engine. The naval architecture of 
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Eckford, the Eddystone lighthouse, — that monument of Smeaton's sci- 
entific temerity, — the bridges of Edwards and Remington, the kitchen 
apparatus of Count Rumford, and the momentous discoveries of Faust, 
Jenner, and Daguerre, are not to be regarded as accidental triumphs 
of mere ingenuity, but as the results of patient study, numerous experi- 
ments, and intelligent resolution. It is the same with the mills of 
Evans, the water machinery of Slater, the clocks and globes of Fer- 
guson, the steam-guns of Perkins, the safety-lamp of Davy, and almost 
every successful application of natural laws to mechanical aptitudes, 
whether by self-educated or professedly scientific men. We are apt to 
look only at the achievement, and disregard the process, which is often 
gradual, complicated, and only attained through earnest study and long 
experience. A certain natural shrewdness is doubtless characteristic of 
the mechanical inventor, and to the prevalence of this trait has been 
reasonably ascribed the facility and productiveness of the New-England- 
ers in this branch of labor ; but it is not less owing to their remarkable 
perseverance and energy. ' It is through the collation of many abor- 
tive voyages to the polar regions,' says De Quincey, ' that a man gains 
his first chance of entering the polar basin, or of running ahead on the 
true line of approach to it.' " — pp. 126 - 128. 

There is a happy instance of a number of details included 
in a general narrative, in a passage descriptive of Southey's 
literary habits. 

" No man having any pretension to genius ever succeeded in redu- 
cing literature to so methodical and sustained a process. It went on 
with the punctuality and productiveness of a cotton-mill or a nail-fac- 
tory; exactly so much rhyming, collating, and proof-reading, and so 
much of chronicle and correspondence, in the twenty-four hours. We 
see Robert Southey, as he paints himself, seated at his desk, in an old 
black coat, long worsted pantaloons and gaiters in one, and a green 
shade ; and we feel the truth of his own declaration, that this is his his- 
tory. Occasionally he goes down to the river-side, behind the house, 
and throws stones until his arms ache, plays with the cat, or takes a 
mountain walk with the children. The event of his life is the publica- 
tion of a book ; his most delightful hour that in which he sees the hand- 
somely printed title-page that announces his long meditated work ready, 
at last, to be ushered in elegant attire before the public ; his most pleas- 
ing excitement to read congratulatory letters from admiring friends, or 
an appreciative critique in a fresh number of the ' Quarterly.' * 

* " Coleridge once said, ' I can't think of Southey without seeing him either mend- 
ing or using a pen." 
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" Minor pastimes he finds in devising literary castles in the air, pro- 
jecting epics on suggestive and unused themes, giving here and there 
a finishing touch to sentence or couplet, possessing himself of a service- 
able but rare tome, transcribing a preface with all the conscious dignity 
of authorship, or a dedication with the complacent zeal of a gifted 
friend. From the triple, yet harmonious and systematic life of the 
country, the study, and the nursery, we see him, at long intervals, de- 
part for a visit to London, to confabulate with literary lions, greet old 
college friends, make new bargains with publishers, and become a tem- 
porary diner-out ; or he breaks away from domestic and literary em- 
ployment in his retreat among the hills, for a rapid Continental tour, 
during»which not an incident, a natural fact, an historical reminiscence, 
a political conjecture, or a wayside phenomenon, is allowed to escape him. 
Though wearied to the last degree, at nightfall he notes his experience 
with care, as material for future use ; and hurries back, with presents 
for the children and a voluminous diary, to resume his pen-craft ; until 
the advent of summer visitors obliges him to exchange awhile the toils 
of authorship for the duties of hospitality." — pp. 59, 60. 

The essay closes with an ingeniously expressed and mod- 
erate view of Southey's style, — in other words, of the man. 

" If we were to name, in a single term, the quality for which Southey 
is eminent, we should call him a verbal architect. His prose works do 
not open to our mental gaze new and wondrous vistas of thought ; they 
are not deeply impressive from the greatness, or strangely winsome 
from the beauty, of their ideas. Their rhetoric does not warm and stir 
the mind, nor is their scope highly philosophic or gracefully picturesque. 
But their style is correct, unaffected, and keeps that medium which 
good taste approves in manners, speech, and costume, but which we sel- 
dom see transferred to the art of writing. For pure narrative, where 
the object is to give the reader unalloyed facts, and leave his own re- 
flection and fancy to shape and color them, no English author has sur- 
passed Southey. He appears to have been quite conscious of the 
moderate standard to which he aspired. 'As to what is called fine 
writing,' he says, ' the public will get none of that article out of me : 
sound sense, sound philosophy, and sound English, I will give them.' 
There is no doubt, in so doing, he consulted the Anglo-Saxon love of 
regulated and useful principles and hatred of extravagance, and was 
thus an admirable type of the modern English mind ; but such an ideal, 
however praiseworthy and respectable, scarcely coincides with the more 
noble and inspired mood in which the permanent masterpieces of liter- 
ary genius are conceived and executed." — p. 74. 
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We close our extracts with a portion of Mr. Tuckerrnan's 
personal notices of Gouverneur Morris, a comparatively neg- 
lected hero among American statesmen : — 

" With this breadth of purpose and fertility of thought, there, how- 
ever, blended a peremptory manner, which sometimes led Gouverneur 
Morris to check garrulity with a lofty impatience, and also imparted a 
somewhat dictatorial tone to his intercourse. With his frankness, too, 
there was united a certain love of discipline and courtly dignity, that 
were not always pleasing to the ultra democratic among his country- 
men. With the local prejudice and social conformity of New England 
he had no sympathy, but seems to have inherited the dislike of Yankee 
customs and modes of feeling, which induced his father to prohibit his 
children, by will, a New England education. The elements of human- 
ity were liberally dispensed to him. He did not live exclusively in his 
intellect and public spirit ; but was a genuine lover of ease and pleas- 
ure, had a natural taste for elegance and luxury, and knew how to en- 
joy as well as how to work. Throughout the most active part of his 
life, however, he never allowed the one function to infringe upon the 
other. 

" It has been justly said of him that ' he never shrunk from any task, 
and never commenced one which he left unfinished.' Indeed, his fac- 
ulty consisted mainly in a rare power of concentration. He could con- 
verge the light of his mind and the force of his emotions, at will ; and, 
therefore, whether business or pleasure enlisted him, the result was 
never equivocal. His moral power was integrity ; he was direct, open, 
sincere, a thorough, uncompromising, and zealous devotee of truth in 
philosophy, social relations, and life. Hence his courage, self-respect, 
and simplicity, rendering him altogether a fine specimen of a repub- 
lican gentleman. His commanding figure, expressive features, and 
strong, emphatic articulation, combined as they were with superior 
intellectual gifts, justify Madame de Stael's remark to him: 'Mon- 
sieur, vous avez Pair tres imposant.' 

" He was equally at home when absorbed in abstruse inquiries and 
conviviality, amusement and study, utility and agreeableness ; and 
possessed that completeness of nature which is essential to manhood. 
His generosity was evinced in numerous and unostentatious services to 
the unfortunate ; and his letter to a Tory friend, who desired to return 
to America, breathes the true spirit of magnanimity. He drafted the 
Constitution of the United States. Never being solicitous for the credit 
due to his patriotic labors, many services are claimed in his behalf, by 
his friends, which nominally belong to those with whom he was asso- 
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ciated in public life. He often expressed the conviction that his own 
mind was more indebted for lucid and reliable principles of judgment 
and action to Robert H. Morris than to any other friend. Having 
married a niece of John Randolph, the latter was often his guest, and 
the keen encounters which would naturally occur between two such 
emphatic yet opposite characters may readily be imagined. 

" The manner in which his marriage occurred is an instance of that 
eccentricity to which we have alluded as indicating the originality and 
independence which marked his private not less than his public life. 
He had invited a large number of his relatives to a Christmas dinner, 
and, having greeted them all with his usual hospitality, left the room, 
and soon returned with his intended bride, and a clergyman who in- 
stantly performed the marriage ceremony, to the astonishment of all 
the guests, and the disappointment of those among them who expected 
to inherit the estate. 

" His behavior when the accident occurred by which he lost his leg 
was equally characteristic. While in attendance upon Congress, in 
Philadelphia, his horses having taken fright in consequence of some 
disturbance in the street, he was thrown from his phaeton, and so se- 
verely injured in the knee-joint, that amputation of the lower limb was 
deemed necessary. He conversed not only with calmness but with hu- 
mor over his misfortune ; and told the experienced surgeons that they 
had already sufficient reputation, and he preferred giving the operation 
to a young medical friend, that he might have the credit of it to advance 
his practice. "When abroad he tried several very artistic substitutes 
for his lost member ; but, naturally impatient of deception, even in cos- 
tume, he continued to use a stump attached to the fractured leg, and 
managed to accommodate his locomotion to this inconvenience without 
in the least impairing the dignity of his movements. Indeed, it served 
him an excellent purpose on one occasion, for the cry of ' Aristocrat ! ' 
being raised against him in the streets of Paris, for appearing in his 
carriage, when no such vehicles were allowed by the mob, he was sur- 
rounded by a bloodthirsty crowd, who threatened his life ; but he coolly 
thrust his wooden leg out of the window, and cried out, 'An aristocrat? 
Yes ; who lost his limb in the cause of American liberty ! ' The re- 
action was instantaneous ; he was not only allowed to proceed, but 
vehemently cheered on his way. 

" He had an old-fashioned but impressive manner of expressing him- 
self, which, though at this day it might be considered somewhat osten- 
tatious, accorded with the large canes and buttons, the broad-skirted 
coats and stately air, in vogue when Copley's portraits truly represented 
the style of character and taste in dress that prevailed. A genuine 
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Knickerbocker, in whose now ripe memory Gouverneur Morris is the 
ideal of an American civilian, imitates with great effect the tone, at once 
significant and dignified, with which he asked a pretentious literary as- 
pirant, who apologized for being late at dinner by stating that he had 
been engaged in forming a philosophical society, ' Pray, where are 
your philosophers ? ' and his reply to a friend who asked his son, 
then a boy of four years old, if he had yet read Robinson Crusoe 
and Jack the Giant-Killer, ' Tell the gentleman, no ; but that you are 
acquainted with the lives of Gustavus Adolphus, and Charles of Swe- 
den,— the Twelfth.' 

" There was a vein of what has been called Johnsonese in the rhet- 
oric of Gouverneur Morris ; but it was underlaid by so much strong 
natural sense, and, in his deliberate efforts, vivified by such true enthu- 
siasm, that it seemed quite appropriate to the man. He had all the 
requisites to sustain daring oratory. With a taste formed chiefly upon 
the French pulpit eloquence in its palmy days, his indulgence in per- 
sonification, as when he invoked the shade of Penn in a speech in Phila- 
delphia, and especially in the apostrophes of his funeral orations, in a 
man of less natural dignity and impressiveness would have been in im- 
minent danger of gliding from the sublime to the ridiculous ; but there 
was a singular unity of effect in the elocution of Gouverneur Morris. 
Intelligent crowds hung in silent admiration upon his eloquence ; and 
servants stopped open-mouthed, dish in hand, to catch his table-talk. 
His social privileges were not less rich than various ; and he enjoyed 
the signal advantages of that companionship with superior natures which 
is quickened and sustained by mutual duties and genuine intellectual 
sympathy. It was his rare fortune to be intimate with the leading 
spirits of two nations, at epochs of social and political convulsions which 
brought to the surface and into action the gifts and graces, as well as 
the passions, of humanity. At home the esteemed associate of Schuy- 
ler, Greene, and the other brave chiefs of the army ; of Hamilton, Clin- 
ton, and all the eminent civic leaders of his time ; the correspondent of 
public characters, embracing every species of distinction, from that of 
Paul Jones to that of Thomas Jefferson ; and abroad, on terms of the 
frankest intercourse with Necker and his gifted daughter, Marmontel 
and the family of Orleans, — he had the best opportunity to estimate 
the comparative benefits of fortune, rank, genius, society, form of gov- 
ernment, modes of life, and principles of nature." — pp. 422 - 425. 



